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I have been asked on a number of occasions to 
indicate material available for colloquial use of 
Latin in the class-room. Unfortunately there is not 
at present a very large supply. A book is in 
preparation in England by Mr. Fred Winter, en- 
titled Handbook of Colloquial Latin with Classified 
English-Latin Vocabulary, which should have ap- 
peared before this and may be expected shortly. 

Until that appears, however, the most extensive 
book is a Guide to Latin Conversation, by Profes- 
sor Stephen W. Wilby (John Murphy Co., New York 
and Baltimore), which costs about 75 cents. It con- 
tains classified lists on every conceivable topic, and 
subjects for discussion and dialogues, much in the 
form of the ordinary traveller's handbook in the 
modern languages. The advantage of this book is 
that it furnishes the modern names for a number of 
things and ideas which one would search for in vain 
in the ordinary English-Latin lexica. 

Sprechen Sie Lateinisch? is a small German pub- 
lication giving dialogues on colloquial subjects (see 
The Classical Weekly 1.132). 

A great deal of material can be found in Dr. 
Avellanus's primer, Palaestra, published by him at 
25 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Four numbers 
have been issued, at 25 cents each. 

Outside of these books I am not aware of any 
material for extended Latin conversation. For mere 
oral exercise in the class-room most of the recent 
manuals contain a fair amount of material; I may 
mention especially A First Latin Course by E. H. 
Scott and Frank Jones (Blackie and Sons). Gram- 
matical terms and the jargon of grammatical dis- 
cussion will be found best in such grammars as 
that by Alvarez, De Institutione Grammatica (Wood- 
stock, Md.), written for practical use in the Cath- 
olic schools. 

Meanwhile that the good work is still going on 
is evidenced by the following communication re- 
cently received by me, to which I invite the atten- 
tion of all schools in the territory mentioned. It 
would be very interesting if the challenge given 
should be accepted and the debate should come off. 
I sincerely hope it will. 

CHALLENGE 

As President of The Manual Training High School 
Classical Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., a society of boys 
and girls who endeavor, under the guidance of their 



teachers, to use Latin as a conversational medium in 
their meetings, I beg leave to challenge, through the 
columns of your valuable publication, any High or 
Preparatory School in the Eastern States to a Latin 
debate to be held between two teams of three 
persons each on a topic to be chosen by common 
agreement. E. Strittmatter, '10. 

N. B. — Communications to be addressed to E. 
Strittmatter, care Miss M. A. Hall, M. T. High 
School, 4th St. and 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

G. L. 



IMPROVED STANDARDS IN TEACHING LATIN 1 

In a delightful little book, As Others See Us, 
Graham Brooks points out the lesson the American 
people have been obliged to learn from painful ex- 
perience ; that national sensitiveness, self-assertive- 
ness, provincial dogmatism, are of no avail to sup- 
press adverse criticism ; that criticism of ourselves 
constitutes the most valuable groundwork of a 
rational optimism; and that we have grown in the 
world's esteem as we have become unsparing in the 
judgment of our own shortcomings. From Mr. 
Brooks's array of significant facts, our teachers of 
Latin might well profit. If the results of our Latin 
teaching are called into question, let us abstain from 
recrimination and wordy denial, but in a resolute 
spirit of self-criticism set forth what we are accom- 
plishing in our Latin, what we ought to accomplish, 
and how improvement in methods is to be effected. 

The claim for the retention of a subject in the 
curriculum because it has been effective is worse than 
futile; its actual serviceability, its distinct contribu- 
tion to the needs of our present-day intellectual en- 
deavor is the issue. Superficially, we might content 
ourselves with the reflection that its popularity is 
attested in the High Schools by the numbers that 
take up the subject; but size of enrollment is attrib- 
utable to a multitude of causes; it certainly does 
not indicate or assure permanent appreciation ; in 
an age like ours of utilitarian tendencies, once that 
the effectiveness of the teaching of Latin is seriously 
questioned, there may set in suddenly a popular 
depreciation, culminating in an overthrow of what 
was once the very cornerstone of all higher educa- 
tion. 



1 Address delivered at the University Convocation, Albany, Octo. 
ber 30, 1909, and before the New YorK Latin Club, November 20, 1009. 



